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who, like the present reviewer, favor the conclusion which is reached, 
may doubt whether Hoffding's argument is here at its best, although they 
will not fail to appreciate his final sentences : " If the time-relation is an 
illusion, it is another illusion of the second potency if we imagine that 
we can lightly rid ourselves of it. For us, existence can never be absorbed 
in thought without remainder" (p. 107). 

The most general criticism, however, as James suggests (pp. viii-ix), 
and the most general regret, will be that the compass of the work is so 
restricted. The translation, as already intimated, is well done. Here 
and there roughnesses appear, and even sentences of doubtful meaning 
in their connections. But without the original at hand, it is impossible 
to determine whether such difficulties may not spring from the compact- 
ness of the author's treatment rather than from infelicities of rendering. 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Wesleyan University. 

Great Pedagogical Essays: Plato to Spencer. F. V. N. Painter. New 

York: American Book Co. 1905. Pp. 426. 

The source method, which has been so fruitful in the study of gen- 
eral historical problems, has finally been applied to the study of the 
history of education, but the student and teacher, with limited library 
facilities and meager language training, do not find readily accessible 
adequate source materials, and the need of books giving judicious and 
typical selections is widely felt in normal schools and teachers' colleges. 
Professor Paul Monroe, of the Teachers College, Columbia University, 
published a couple of years ago (Macmillan) a capital handbook giving 
the very best source materials for the Greek and Roman periods, and he 
has promised a companion volume dealing with early Christian and 
medieval education. 

Mr. Painter, in the volume at hand, has sought to compress within 
a little more than four hundred pages selections representative of educa- 
tional thought and practice from the Greeks to our own day. He has 
failed signally in his purpose, and not wholly or mainly because of space 
limitations, but rather because of manifest lack of broad historic scholar- 
ship and clear pedagogic insight. His selections are in the main incon- 
sequential fragments, and the translations are often poor. The scholarly 
student would at the very outset desire to know the source of the trans- 
lations of the selections, but only in a few instances are we told. The 
selections from Plato's ' Laws ' (rather than from the ' Republic ') are 
in no sense typical and give no adequate notion of the great Greek 
idealist's views concerning educational theory; and the biographical 
sketch which precedes this selection (and the criticism holds true of them 
all) could not well have less value for the scholarly student. 

The treatment of Rousseau's ' Emile ' well illustrates the general 
weakness of the book. We are given but three pages of book one, in 
which Rousseau outlines his principles of education; and these three 
pages are apparently taken (without credit) from the rather poor trans- 
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lation by Eleanor Worthington. Random fragments are given from the 
other four books of the ' Emile ' ; but certainty one would search in 
vain in the thirteen-line selection from book five to get Eousseau's views 
on the education of women. If the treatment of Eousseau had to be 
compressed within fifteen pages, Mr. Painter would have rendered greater 
service to the student if he had confined his selections to Rousseau's 
general principles in book one, and he would have found Professor 
Payne's translation much more scholarly and authoritative than the one 
he uses. Of even less value are the excerpts from Pestalozzi, Frobel, 
Horace Mann and Fenelon. But it would avail little to continue the 
criticism of a book of source materials that violates at every turn the 
fundamental principles of the source method of historical study. 

Will S. Monroe. 
State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 

Empiricism and the Absolute. F. C. S. Schiller. Mind, July, 1905. 

Pp. 348-370. 

This article is in substance a criticism of two important aspects of 
Taylor's 'Metaphysics,' its relation to pragmatism and its doctrine of 
the absolute. Mr. Schiller considers that Professor Taylor attempts to 
restate the orthodox Oxford intellectualism in terms that will be accept- 
able to the humanist, but that he fails in this because the positions are 
incompatible. 

The doctrines which Professor Taylor, according to Mr. Schiller, 
takes directly from humanism, with more or less clear recognition of 
the fact, are, — the purposiveness of human thought and experience, which 
he seems to concede by his use of the language of purpose and teleology; 
the representation of metaphysics as the product of an instinctive demand 
of our intellect for coherency and consistency of thought; the recognition 
of the fact that science makes use of postulates which serve its practical 
purposes without being ultimately true ; the denial of the possibility of an 
a priori theory of knowledge; and the use of expressions that can be 
interpreted only as radical empiricism, especially the statement that 
' the real is experience and nothing but experience, and experience con- 
sists of psychical matter of fact. Proof of this proposition can only be 
given in the same way as of any other ultimate truth, by making trial 
of it.' Mr. Schiller considers that these doctrines can not be bodily 
transferred from humanism to intellectualism, and that in his attempt 
to transfer them Professor Taylor has only made clear the incompati- 
bility of the two positions. Mr. Schiller discusses at length this incom- 
patibility as manifested in Professor Taylor's account of the relations of 
appearance and reality; in his two criteria of metaphysical reality, 'the 
real is experience . . . and experience is psychical matter of fact' and 
' reality is not self -contradictory ' ; and in his account of the relations 
of axioms and postulates. He claims that these views are in opposition 
to pragmatism in not recognizing that the true is useful and the useless 
untrue; in overlooking the fact that for the pragmatist it is not the 



